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distress, the harm-doer may either restore actual equity by compen the victim or restore psychological equity by rationalizing or justify! or her behavior. Thus the use of restitution as a sanction may resto actual balance that existed prior to the criminal act and thereb; things right" between victim and offender. The harm-doer's respo contingent on two situational variables: the adequacy of the e> techniques for restoring equity and the costs. Adequacy refers to t! tent to which a technique exactly restores equity. Both insufficient pensation and excessive compensation have been found to lack adec and when given a choice between making inadequate compensatio completely justifying the victim's suffering, the harm-doer is apt to c the latter as more satisfying (Berscheid and Walster 1967, Walster 1973). Further, if the cost of the restitution is beyond the offender's; to pay, he or she is more likely to seek psychological equity (Walstei 1973).
Direct restitution from offender to victim (Types I and III), acc( to equity theory, produce the most psychologically satisfying resull psychological meaning or impact of symbolic restitution or comn service (Types II and IV) is less clear. Does an offender who perforn vice work or makes a payment to a third party unrelated to the har the same connection between his crime and sanction? Does he or sh the sanction as less just if it benefits a third party? These are em] questions for which theory provides only weak guidance.
The validity of the principles of equity theory have largely established in contexts outside the criminal justice system, in drug munities and Alcoholics Anonymous, for example. In Alcoholics A mous, even though the term "restitution" is not used, there is gre; phasis placed on "making amends," but, unlike community s sentences, these activities are voluntarily undertaken by the harm-Some (Eglash 1958, Keve 1978) assert that, in addition to guilt i tion, "creative restitution" provides positive psychological rewards i offender and is rehabilitative when the conditions of a restitution sei (1) require the offender to give of himself or herself to benefit anoth provide a clear task that relates to the harm caused, and (3) produ ible rewards for the other. By providing a meaningful experience f offender, a restitution sentence may change his or her attitude towa self, the victim, and the community and thereby lead to behavior ch; Harris (1979) adds that a community service sentence, by placi: fenders in task assignments along with regular volunteers, redu eliminates stigmatization while providing a work experience and t portunity to acquire skills that may meet the economic needs of so: fenders. But can these conditions be met by restitution pro Holmes & Meier.iffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall.
